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YOUR OLD LETTERS MAY 
BE VALUABLE 


n their continuous search for historical 
material, the Trustees of the Government - 
endowed Mitchell Library, Sydney, 
N.S.W., have often found old family 
letters, diaries and similar documents to 
be of priceless interest. 


The Mitchell Library collection is unique 
in Australia, and the Trustees are anxious 
to hear from anyone having original 
material relating to the early days, and 
willing to dispose of it by gift or sale. 


Write in first instance to 
The Principal Librarian 
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THIS WEEK : 


‘Yorke in Choller’ .. 
The Plays of Nathan Field. 


NOZES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Teiephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding case) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 

Communications for the Editor should be ad- 
dressed to Oxford University Press, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. . 


Memorabilia. 


SWIFT, in his Verses on his own death, 
imagines posterity saying. 

Where’s now this favourite of Apollo? 

Departed: and his works must follow; 

Must undergo the common fate; 

His kind of wit is out of date. 

But his kind of wit has lasted. better than 
he anticipated, and he would, doubtless, 
have been surprised to learn that the bicen- 
tenary of his death was celebrated by univer- 
sities and libraries on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

In England a notable collection of his 
works, drawn chiefly from the libraries of 
Lord Rothschild and Mr. Harold Williams, 
was exhibited in the Old Schools at Cam- 
bridge. In America there were several im- 
portant exhibitions. One of the most com- 
prehensive was at the University of Texas 
where we are informed that ten large cases 
in the exhibit room of the Rare Book Col- 
lections displayed some of the rarest of 
Swift’s works drawn from the collections of 
the late John Henry Wrenn, George A. Ait- 
ken and Miriam Lutcher Stark, which are 
now among the treasures of the University 
Library. Professor R. H. Griffith, the 
famous authority on Pope, also made books 
from his own library available for students 
on this occasion. 

The Exhibition is described by Mr. A. N. 
Wiley in a finely printed pamphlet of forty- 
eight pages which contains an admirably 
written concise survey of Swift’s literary 
career. Bibliographers’ mouths will water 
at the descriptions of such plums as the 
Stark copy of the first issue of the first 
edition of ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ bound in 


| contemporary calf and “so tall as to be 
: almost Large Paper,” with mis-spellings on 


page 90 of Part III, and a copy of both 
parts of ‘Traulus, one of the rarest of 
Swift’s fugitive pieces with a title-page 
apparently different from that recorded by 
Mr. Harold Williams.. Mere students of 
literature will, perhaps, be more interested 
in the account of a small octavo of ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels’ which belonged to Words- 
worth, and was borrowed by Coleridge, who 
following his usual practice, returned it 
with interest in the form of three pages of 
critical comment in manuscript. Mr. Wiley 
tantalises the reader by quoting only the 
remark, made apparently in connection with 
the Houyhnhnms that Swift had “a perpe- 
tual affectation of being wiser than his 
maker ” and the rather trite concluding ver- 
dict that Gulliver is “ the highest effect of 
Swift’s genius, unless we should except the 
Tale of the Tub.” 

Librarians on this side of the Atlantic are 
advised to procure a copy of Mr. Wiley’s 
pamphlet by hook or crook, bind it and 
place it in their Swift collections. 


NEws that the Mitchell Library, Sydney, 

N.S.W. has agreed to the publication 
of its large collection of Banks Papers will 
be widely welcomed. 

Sir Joseph Banks was a botanist of high 
distinction, the greatest patron of science the 
Empire has known and very aptly termed 
“The Father of Australia,” so naturally his 
correspondence was as varied as it was 
voluminous. 

This large collection was mainly acquired 
from Lord Brabourne, and covers the 
Australian correspondence of Sir Joseph 
over a period of more than thirty years. Of 
special interest are letters from Captain 
Cook, Captain Phillip, Admirals King and 
Bligh and from many well-known explorers 
and scientists. The collection is fittingly 
housed in the Mitchell Library, the home of 
so many priceless manuscripts, some of 
which the Library Trustees hope will also 
be published. In the meantime, they are 
endeavouring to complete existing collections 
as well as acquire others. With the Pacific 
daily growing in importance it is essential 
that the scope of this British Museum of the 
Pacific should be enlarged in the interests of 
the Empire. 


| 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


“YORKE IN CHOLLER” AND OTHER 
UNRECORDED ALLUSIONS TO 
‘RICHARD IL’ 


GEORGE Daniel, in his ‘ Trinarchodia ’ 

(MS, 1649),1 a long poem dealing with 
the reigns of Richard II, Henry IV, and 
Henry V. makes a number of allusions, 
mostly uncomplimentary, to the plays of 
Shakespeare. Daniel’s editor, Grosart, 
noticed almost all of these allusions; but one 
passage of Daniel’s poem, apparently refer- 
ring to a scene in ‘ Richard II,’ is neither 
observed by Grosart nor listed in the ‘ Shak- 
spere Allusion Book.’ 

When Aumerle informs Henry IV of the 
Oxford conspiracy, Daniel calls him a 

double traitor; for I will not bring 

A cruel father to an Impious Son; 

‘Twas a strange Subtlety, to weare a Thing 

Concern’d soe much, with so small Caution; 

And what Improbabilities appeare 
Through all the Circumstance wee say not here. 

Then be it his owne Act; for ‘tis noe boote 

To put old Yorke in Choller, make a stirre, 

And Saddle Horses for a Wager to ’t; 

As were a Son’s Death worth a Father’s Spurre. 

Wee’le button up his Doublet, & prevent 
Th’ Old Man soe much trouble, soe ill Spent.2 

The “strange Subtlety” refers to 
Aumerle’s carelessness to conceal from York 
the papers bearing the signatures of the con- 
spirators; the “Saddle Horses,” to York’s 
posting to warn the king. 

Of the prose historians whom Daniel ridi- 
cules in the address to the reader before his 
work (apparently his sources), Holinshed and 
Trussell relate the full story of this affair.3 
But that Daniel, in writing the stanzas 
quoted, had Shakespeare rather than Holin- 


1 British Museum Additional MS. 19255. folio. 
Ed. Alexander B. Grosart in * The Poems of George 
privately printed, 1878), III. 121-224; 

2 * The Raigne of Henry the Fourth,’ st. 64-65. 

3 The others mentioned by Daniel are Polydore 
Virgil, Stow, and Speed. Polydore Virgil (Historia 
Angelicae Libri XXWII, 1651 ed., sg. Ee) says 
merely that the king learned of the conspiracy “ per 
amicos.” Stow (Annales, 1631 ed., sg. Ee) says that 
York, when Aumerle had shown him the conspira- 
tors’ letters, had his son conducted to the king, 
who refused to believe the story until the Mayor 
of London corroborated it. Speed (‘ The Historie 
of Great Britaine,’ 1623 ed., sg. Sss2) repeats Stow. 


shed and Trussell in mind is suggested by 
the line ‘“‘ As were a Son’s Death worth a 
Father's Spurre.” Holinshed and Trussell, 
both following Hall, make it clear that 
York’s haste to warn the king of the plot 
against him was prompted not so much by 
an exaggerated sense of duty as by fear for 
his own neck. Hall had represented York, 
on his discovering the conspirators’ inden- 
tures, as saying to Aumerle, “ Thou knowest 
wel inough that I am thy pledge borowe and 
mayneperner, body for body, and land for 
goodes in open parliament, and goest thou 
about to seke my death and destruction? by 
the holy rode I had leaver see the strangeled 
on a gibbet.”4 Holinshed describes the old 
man as “ spitefullie reprooving his sonne of 
treason, for whom he was become suertie 
and mainpernour for his good abearing in 
open parlement.”> Trussell has him say, 
“Thou knowest in open Parliament I 
became bound, body and goods for thy alle- 
giance, and can neither thy owne duty, nor 
my desert, restraine thee from seeking both 
our destructions, in faith, but I will rather 
help forward thine.” Shakespeare’s York 
utters no similar reproach. It is true that in 
the corresponding scene of ‘ Richard II,’ just 
before the entrance of Aumerle, York re- 
bukes his wife as follows: | 
Duch. Here comes my son Aumerle. 
York. Aumerle that was; 
But that is lost for being Richard’s friend, 
And, madam, you must call him Rutland now. 
(V. ii. 41-45.) 
But there is no specific mention of main- 
prise and surety or of a “ body and goods” 
pledge. Nor, more important, does York, 
throughout the ensuing scene, remind 
Aumerle of any pledge at all. The circum- 
stance which Hall and his followers make 
the whole point of York’s zeal in warning 
the king—viz., his suretyship for Aumerle— 
is in Shakespeare’s treatment obscured in the 
old man’s caviling with his wife. Daniel was 
fond of casting scorn on the prose historians; 
but nowhere does he show his contempt for 
them more strikingly than in indicating, by 
ridiculing Shakespeare’s version of York's 


4 ‘Hall’s Chronicle’ (London, 1809), pp. 17-18. 

5 ‘ Holinshed’s Chronicles’ (6v, London 1808), 
III, 10. 

6 John Trussell, ‘ A Continuation of the Collection 
of the History of England, beginning where Samuel 
Daniell Esquire ended (1636), sg. Fé6v. 
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dash to the king, that their more convincing 
motivation has entirely slipped his mind.’ 

Trussell’s treatment of the episode reveals 
another apparent allusion to ‘Richard II’ 
which is not recorded in the ‘Shakspere 
Allusion Book.’ Hall and Holinshed are 
rather vague as to the details of York’s dis- 
covery of the conspirators’ indentures. Both 
relate merely that as father and son sat at 
dinner, York espied the papers “in his 
[Aumerle’s] bosome.” Shakespeare’s thea- 
trical instinct conceived a seal dangling from 
the papers, to catch York’s eye (V, ii, 56); 
and Trussell adds this effect to the material 
which he borrows from Hall: “ As they sate 
at dinner, his [Aumerle’s] Father espied a 
labell of one of the sextipartite Indentures 
hanging out of his bosome.”® Moreover, 
Trussell relates that when York demanded 
of Aumerle what the papers in his bosom 
dealt with, “the young Dukes change of 
countenance argued some guilt °—a touch 
which does not appear in Hall but suggests 
the speech of Shakespeare’s York, “ Yea, 
look’st thou pale? let me see the writing ” 
(V. ii, 57). And two other phrases in Trus- 
sell’s treatment hint at memory of a stage 
production: York accuses his son of treach- 
ery “ with a fierce countenance and speech ”; 
and in pleading with the king for pardon 
Aumerle does not kneel, as in Hall’s version, 
but “ prostrates upon the ground.” 

To return to the ‘ Trinarchodia,’ in des- 
cribing Richard’s death Daniel says: 

How Richard fell, the various Reports 

Of many writing, make it severall; . 

Some say that he was starv’d, & all the sorts 

Of Plenty served in; This wee may call 

Beyond death; as if Wittye Tyrannye 
Would make an Act confirme old fantasye. 


7 Shakespeare's purpose in understating any 
motive on York’s part except loyalty to the king 
was perhaps to hold up to his audience a model of 

triotism. At the time Richard II a red, 
lizabeth was in her sixties, and the problem of 
the succession was coming to overshadow the 
Jesuit counter-reformation as the foremost national 
question. Virtuous poets were concerned with 
inspiring England to ensure a stable monarchy; wise 
poets were concerned with following the lead of the 

8 Trussell, Continuation, sg. F6¥. Daniel’s phrase 
“Wee'le button up his Doublet ” might refer to 
this passage; but since he seems to have forgotten 
the prose historians’ treatment of this episode, it 
is more likely a reference—if indeed it is the seals 
that he has in mind—to Shakespeare’s line ‘“* What 
seal is that that hangs without thy bosom?” or 
perhaps even a recollection of how the discovery 
was handled the stage. 


Others would be offended should not I 
Bring in Sr Peirce of Exton, with his Crue, 
And make a long fray of a Tragedie; * 

The Stones were Standing might attest it True. 
With many Gashes, while the King did fight 
CTill he killed foure) with him, & other Eight. 

These must not be omitted, did I write | 

To please the gapeing Eare; but what I bring 

Is Zeale, Not fury to the Appetite 

Of others. Pardon, when I say the King 
bane hg you haue read it; This the 

umme ; 


Soe Monarchs murder’d meet a Martyrdome.9 
The reference to Exton is not aimed specifi- 
cally at Shakespeare, who does not tell how 
many men the knight had with him. Nor 
is the “ long fray of a Tragedie” a palpable 
hit at ‘Richard II,’ in which the king is 
struck down after felling only two of the 
attackers. On the other hand, the staging of 
Shakespeare’s version of the king’s death 
might have been such as to justify Daniel’s 
phrase; and his sardonic “To please the 
gapeing Eare ” may well be a gibe at drama- 
tic writing. It seems more than possible 
that Daniel was as well acquainted with 
‘Richard II’ as he was with ‘ Henry IV.’’!9 


HoMER NEARING, JUN. 


THE LIVER SEA. 


JN Prester John’s Letter (see clxxxviii. 205), 

after the story about Gog and Magog 
and the unclean nations shut up by Alexan- 
der the Great behind the Caspian Moun- 
tains, the compiler describes (par. 19) how 
the unclean nations will burst out before the 
end of the world in the time of Anti-Christ 
and encompass the dwelling places of the 
saints and the great city of Rome, “ which 
we intend to give to our son who shall be 
first born to us, with Italy, Germany, the 
two Gauls, England, and Scotland . . . and 
the whole earth as far as the clotted sea” 
(mare coagulatum). This refers to the Leb- 
ermeer or Liver Sea, in which the water 
was “livered” or thick so as to impede 
navigation. This sea, which plays a large 
part in medieval literature, was usually asso- 


9 ‘The Raigne of Henry the Fourth,’ st. 126-128. 

10 See his allusion to the substitution of 
Falstaff’ for “ tle” (The Raigne of 
Henrie the Fifth,’ st. 47) and his animadversions on 
Shakespeare’s associating Prince Hal with Falstaff 
(Ibid., st. 136-140). for suggestion of Daniel’s 
familiarity with Richard II beyond that presented 
above, Grosart compares * The Raigne of Henry the 
Fourth,’ st. 263 with Richard IT, I, i, 5-6. 
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ciated with the stories of the Magnetic 
Mountain, and as such it appears in the 
adventures of the German hero Duke Ernst 
and enters into the story of the Holy Grail 
and the legend of St. Brandan. Attracted 
by the Magnetic Mountain, ships with iron 
in them were drawn irresistibly thither, and 
once in the Liver Sea their fate was sealed 
and the crew died of starvation, a tradition 
preserved to modern times by the stories of 
the Sargasso Sea. See generally J. L. Lowes 
“The Dry Sea and the Carrenare,’ Modern 
Philology, Ill, p. 43; K. Hofmann, ‘ Uber 
das Lebermeer,’ Sitzungsberichte der 
KO6nigl. Bayer. Akademie der Wissen- 
~—— Munich, Philhist, Klasse, 1865, II, 
p. 1 ff. 


The story appears at its best in the Ger- 
man poem Herzog Ernst, which in some 
form was in existence in the twelfth century, 
and which retained its popularity for at 
least three centuries. The Duke and his 
companions, navigating in some unknown 
region of the Euxine, fall within the fatal 
attraction of the Magnetic Mountain. The 
ship sailed by a high mountain, the slopes 
of which appeared to be thick with the masts 
of ships. The ship’s company rejoiced, 
thinking that they had reached a haven 
where they could rest, but one of the pilots 
climbed the mast, and having recognised 
the Magnetic Mountain, announced that they 
were in the fatal Lebermeer and that their 
doom was sealed. The masts they saw were 
the masts of ships which had preceded them. 
Nothing remained but to die of hunger. 
The Duke and his companions commended 
themselves to God, and instantly the ship, 
drawn by an unknown force, crashed 
through the forest of rotten masts and 
foundered on a rock. The travellers climbed 
on to the other ships, which were thick with 
gold, silver and precious stones, but they 
could see no land. One by one they died 
of starvation, the bodies being placed on 
deck to be carried off by griffins to feed 
their young. Seven of the ship’s company 
survived with only half a loaf of bread 
between them. Finally Count Wetzel sug- 
gested a way of escape. They should sew 
themselves into ox-skins and lie down on 
the deck. The griffins would then carry 
them off to their nests, and there was a 
chance that they might thus reach land. 
Duke Ernst and: another’ were carried off 


first. The griffins tore at the skins, but 
could not penetrate them, and at last Duke 
Ernst and his companion freed themselves 
and escaped to the woods. Four others fol- 
lowed, but one, having lost his courage, was 
left to die in the ship. Herzog Ernst, ed. by 
K. Bartsch, 1869, lines 3890 ff, and p. 266 
for the Volksbuch version. A Graf, Miti, 
Leggende e Superstizioni del Medio Evo (re- 
print 1925), p. 512. Duke Ernst’s adven- 
tures (which were not confined to the Leber- 
meer) are conveniently summarized. in 
Weber’s Metrical Romances, 1810, III, p. 
333, and see Bartsch, p. vii ff. The story 
is also in Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Adler, 
1907, p. 66, and the bird is familiar to 
readers of the Arabian Nights (Sinbad’s 
Sixth Voyage). 

A wreck on the same mountain forms an 
episode in Huon de Bourdeaux, the earliest 
MSS. of which belong to the fourteenth 
century. See Lord Berners’s translation, 
E.E.T. Society 1882-4, p. 370, and note 
799. Sir John Mandeville does not mention 
the Liver Sea but he tells us (ed. Pollard, 
1900, p. 178) that the sea around the Mag- 
netic Rocks was full of brushwood, thorns 
and briars until it looked like a great wood 
or grove. That the Magnetic Rocks were 
still popular up to the end of the fifteenth 
century is clear from the travels of the Ger- 
man knight von Harff (1496-1499). He 
claims to have seen them between Aden and 
Socotra, and Behaim, the geographer (d. 
1507), shows them in his great globe between 
Java Major and the mainland of India (von 
Harff, translated by M. Letts, Hakluyt 
Society, 1946, p. 156). See also Warner’s 
note in his edition of Mandeville (Rox- 
burghe Club), p. 198. 


The Liver Sea reappears in the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century 
poem Reinfrid von Braunschweig and 
earlier in Der jiingere Titurel, c. 1270, 
by the Bavarian poet Albrecht von 
Scharfenburg, which includes copious 
extracts from Prester John’s Letter. 
The Holy Grail, on its journeyings in the 


East, reaches the Liver Sea which dissolves 


before it as ice before fire, and when the 
Grail reaches India Prester John himself 
comes to meet it. Conrad Borchling, Der 
jiineere Titurel, 1897, pp. 100-106. . 
Valiant efforts have been made to find th 
Liver Sea. Adam of Bremen’s scholia 
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places it by the Orkneys (schol. 144, Adam 
von Bremen, 4, 34), but its association with 
the Magnetic Mountain transfers it straight 
to the East. In the fantastic but amusing 
travels of John of Hese, 1389 (see cxci. 
5) the Liver Sea is identified with another 
fabulous sea of the Middle Ages—the Dry 
or Gravelly Sea of Prester John and Mande- 
ville, after which it disappears in that vague 
and mysterious India of which men thought 
so much and knew so little. 


MALCOLM LETTs. 


CULLOMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE, 
THE PARISH AND THE PARSON. 


JoHN TEMPLER, M.A.Oxon, 1819—1829. 


LJKE the majority of the parsons of this 

parish, John Templer was a young man, 
aged 31, on his appointment to the vicarage 
by Mr. Walker Gray, the outgoing vicar, 
who was also patron. He had already 
served for six years as assistant curate of 
the parish, under both Mr, Bruton and Mr. 
Gray, and was well known locally. He was 
moreover a Devonshire man, and his wife 
was a Cullompton lady. He was born at 
Alphington, near Exeter, the son of James 
Templer, Esq., a member of a leading 
Devon family. 

Again like so many of his predecessors, 
John Templer had taken his degree from 
Exeter College, Oxford! (1809), and his M.A, 
in 1813. He was ordained to a curacy at 
Newton St. Cyres, near Exeter, and was 
married in Cullompton parish church on 4 
Aug. 1812 to Miss Sarah Skinner, daughter 
of Henry Skinner, Esq., by the Rev. Francis 
Huish. Cullompton was his one and only 
living, and here after ten years ministry, he 
died at the comparatively early age of 41. 
His tombstone in the floor of the chancel 
against the north side of the communion 
table records the date of his death as 14 
Dec. 1829.2 Three sons and one daughter® 

1 Boase. Registrum, Collegii Exoniensis, p. 151. 

2 Ibid. Mr. Templer’s death is recorded also in 

Burial Register; he cannot therefore have be- 


come vicar of West Ogwell in 1830, and of Teign- 
_in 1832, as is stated in Foster’s Alumni 


ptism Register records their names: 
Henry Skinner Templer; Ellen 
Arthur Templer; ‘Edward Merson 


Tempiler. 


subscriptions. 


were born at Cullompton Vicarage; the 
eldest Henry Skinner Templer was educated 
at Shrewsbury and Exeter College, Oxford, 
like his father, and took holy orders; the 
younger two sons, on their father’s death 
migrated in early manhood to New Zealand 
in the steps of Bishop Selwyn, the great mis- 
sionary bishop, and became leading and 
wealthy landowners in that Dominion. A 
great-grandson served as a chaplain with His 
Majesty’s New Zealand Forces in the second 
World War (1939-1945), and was the first of 
the family for one hundred years to revisit 
Cullompton, and preach from his great- 
grandfather’s pulpit. 

Mr. Templer and his family were artistic 
and musical, and the vicar’s ministry was 
characterised by his efforts to improve and 
beautify the fabric and music of his church. 
He was responsible for the removal of 
incrustations of whitewash from the capitals 
and pillars of the nave, and the eminent 
Devonshire antiquarian (Dr. George Oliver) 
who visited the church at this period has 
written “ It was pleasing to witness the exem- 
plary attention of the vicar to the neatness 
and improvement of the fabric.”4 He died 
too soon to complete his task of similarly 


cleaning the octagonal unbeautiful font, or 


the vaulted roof of Lane’s aisle. 
To improve the quality and standard of 
the music and singing of his people, and to 


erect an organ, occupied much of Mr. Tem- 
pler’s energy. 
active opposition of many of his parish- 
ioners, 


quite contented with the pitch-pipe of the 


Thereby he incurred the 
conservative as ever, who were 


parish clerk, and the strains of the orchestra. 


After much effort he succeeded in 1826 in 
gaining a faculty5 from the Diocesan Consis- 


tory Court for the erection of an organ 21 
feet high, 54 feet deep, and 9 feet long, to 


be situated in the west gallery. The expenses 
of this organ, which was to be erected “ with 
a view to the improvement of that important 
part of Divine Worship, namely Church 


Psalmody ” were met by generous public 
Prolonged controversy 
followed on the manner of the payment of 
a salary to the organist. The objections of 
twenty parishioners to the vicar’s petition 


vy Templer ; John 


vol. i, p. 112. 
5 This faculty is preserved in the parish chest in 
the vestry. 
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that such payment should be met by the 
parish accounts, and that an order to this 
effect be included in the faculty caused the 
peace-seeking chancellor to make no order 
upon this part of the petition. Extensive 
litigation followed, before it was finally 
established that the organist’s salary of £30 
per annum might be paid from the church 
rates; the opinion and arguments of 
Dr. Henner, an eminent counsel, was then 
allowed as a legitimate charge upon the 
church rates, 

Some attempt was made to straighten out 
the financial affairs of the parish at the 
beginning of Mr. Templer’s vicariate, and 
in particular the constantly vexed question 
of the proper amount of tithes payable by 
the farmers and landowners towards the 
stipend of the incumbent. The vestry min- 
utes for the year 1820 contain a full and 
interesting list of the tithes payable by im- 
memorial custom at the Easter vestry. It is 
as follows: 


For every Acre of hay, two pence, 
except on the River Culme, and 
there four pence. 


For the Milk and Calf of every cow. six- 
pence. 


For the Milk and Calf of every heifer. 
four pence. 

For every Hogshead of Cyder.6 two 

nce. 

For Hearth Money.’ one penny. 

For every Garden. one penny. 

For a colt. one shilling. 

For eggs. one penny. 

For Easter Offerings for a Man and his 
Wife. four pence. 

For Whord (Hoard) Fruit. one penny. 

And for Every Other Titheable Thing,® 
the tithes are payable in: kind. ’ 

Forty leading parishioners signed this 
minute—an unusually large number of 
signatures to any vestry minute—betoken- 
ing the importance. of the matter. (It is 


6 For the cost and process of making cider, 
see cxc. 96. 

7 “ Hearth Money,” i.e., the tithe for the wood 
consumed i each house, generally paid on Maundy 
Thursday. 

8 All these tithes were known as “ The Small 
Tithes,” or Vicarial Tithes. The “ Great Tithes,” 
‘or Rectorial Tithes, were formerly paid to St. 
Nicholas Priory, and after its dissolution, belonged 


to the landowners, who had’ succeeded them in 
title to the Upton-Weaver lands. “ 


largest number of signatures to any minute 
in the vestry minute books.) Through his 
wife, the vicar was a fairly wealthy man, 
and he seems to have acquiesced in an 
arrangement which was later to be ques- 
tioned, and taken to law by one of his suc- 
cessors. The tithe on hay seems very light, 
and the trouble of collecting the tithes in 
kind was an incessant burden to the parson, 
for which the money commutations “ payed 
by immemorial custom ” on the above pro- 
or og the fields, was generally a welcome 
relief. 


The great improvement of this money 
commutation for tithes, to both vicar and 
tithepayers, can best be judged by a com- 
parison with the old system in North-East 
Devon of payment of tithes; 


The payment of tithes was most vexatiously 
managed ; either the clergyman receiving less than 
his due, if easy-tempered and inexperienced ; or the 
farmers having to pay more than was right to the 
prasping tithe-owners, under threat of otherwise 

ving them “ taken in kind.” This system re- 
quired the farmer to give due notice of his inten- 
tion to cut hay or corn on a fixed day, and to 
cut it on that day, wet or fine, or else to give fresh 
notice to the parson for another day, and cut it 
then. A proctor, sent by the tithe-owner, attended, 
and marked each tenth “ pook ” of hay, or stitch 
of corn, by placing a twig of wood on it, and these 
had to be left where they stood, when the rest. was 
ricked ; notice of doing which had also to be given, 
and adhered to, Any default in giving notice, or inter- 
fering with the proctor, or irregularity, rendered the 
persons liable to process in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
which were most dilatory and expensive. Every tenth 
pig. lamb, or fowl, egg, cabbage, or other vegetable 

ad also, theoretically, to be set apart in the same 
manner, with notice given and the milk of every tenth 
day might be fetched by the parson. It is scarcely 
possible for those who have not experienced it to 
conceive the worry and trouble all this caused to 
both parties, nor the ill-will created between the 
clergy and their parishioners; their influence for 
the promotion of religion among their people was 
almost destroyed thereby.9 


But there was no lack of money in the 
parish! The prosperity of the parish 
reached its zenith at the end of the eight- 
eenth, and the first half of the nineteenth 
centuries. The rental of land was on an 
average 30s. an acre, and in a parish con- 
taining 7,370 acres, only 100 acres were 
common or waste land. 3,900 acres were 
found to be arable, and 3,000 meadow and 
pasture land at a Ministry of Health en- 


from W. H. Gamlin, D:A.T.,; Ill, 
p. 
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quiry in 1854.1 The wool trade was still 
flourishing, and the number of looms em- 
ployed .was nearly five hundred. There 
were forty ‘ “manufacturers, small capital- 
ists, chiefly in the serge flannel trade." 
The expiration of the Charter of the East 
India Company in 1858, who used to pur- 
chase the Cullompton serges for their trade 
with China, struck its death-knell, and 
before long the Midlands and new indus- 
trial cities in the North of England captured 
the English woollen industry, and the popu- 
lation of this parish, which in 1841 was 
3,900 steadily dropped, as trade languished, 
until in 1941 it was only 2,900! 


ORGANS, SINGERS, AND DEVONSHIRE 
FOoLK-SONGs. 


Organs were introduced into the churches 
of Wessex as early as A.D. 700. Bishop 
Aldhelm, the first bishop of Sherborne 
(which diocese included this part of Devon- 
shire), speaks of the front pipes of the 
organs being ornamented with gilding.!2 No 
church of any size would have been without 
its organs before the Reformation, and in the 
general destruction of objects of false 
teaching and superstition at that period, no 
hand was laid upon the organs; they rather 
flourished during the next hundred years, as 
a more congregational and English type of 
service became popular in the parish church- 
es. Always spoken of in the plural, and 
generally as a “ pair of organs ” the earliest 
inventory of the contents of Cullompton 
church, dated 1611, contains this item: “One 
little paire of orgons in the vesterie.” This 
teference confirms the supposition that 
organs were so constructed that they could 
be moved to whatever position in a large 
church was deemed most convenient acous- 
tically for the chanting and singing. The 
rood loft was sometimes used to house the 
Organs, as in some cathedrals to the present 
day, but there can be no doubt that acous- 
tically and aesthetically the best position 
is the old fashioned one of a west gallery 
to contain both organ and choir (and, after 


10 Report of the General Board of Health 
1854, 
ie Gazeteer of the World, vol. ii, p. 620. 
12 Aldhelm had been Abbot of Soimccbery, and 
became the e Bishop of Sherborne, 1705-1709. 
. J. C. Cox, Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ 
B 


c. 1660, the band or orchestra as well). Such 
a position has also the advantage of facili- 
tating a mixed choir.!5 It is quite likely that 
a rough gallery stood at the west end of this 
church before the erection of the fine Jaco- 
bean gallery screen in 1637; probably the 
organs of this church were played therefrom 
until 1644. In that year under the influence 


_ of the extreme Puritans, who objected to all 


music and beauty within the church, it was 
enacted by Parliament that “ All organs and 
the frames in which they stand in all 
churches and chapels shall be taken down, 
and utterly defaced, and none hereafter shall 
be set up in their places.” 

Few organs escaped the general icono- 
clasm. After the restoration of the mon- 
archy and Anglicanism in 1660, the general 
feeling against organs as being something 

“popish and superstitious,” together with 
the general laxity and indifference to a rev- 
erent and orderly service delayed for about 
another hundred years any _ general 
attempt to restore organs and choirs into the 
churches. Although Tiverton parish church 
erected an organ by public subscription as 
soon as 1696, not before 1766 was any 
attempt made at Cullompton to do the same, 
and in that year the indifference of the maj- 
ority of the ratepayers rendered the°attempt 
nugatory. How nearly successful the same 
discordant and indifferent section of the 
community rendered the attempt of the Rev. 
Mr. Templer after another sixty years to let 
the people sing to the sweet strains of an 
organ has already been noticed. But if the 
church had no organ for well-nigh two hun- 
dred years (from 1644 to 1826), during the 
eighteenth century there was a band of 
singers, or choir, and an orchestra of sorts 
to lead the musical part of the service, which 
consisted of the metrical version of «the 
Psalms (Sternhold and Hopkins) and Tate 
and Brady’s hymns. The singers of the 
church are first mentioned in the parish re- 
cords in 1747, when £36 was paid for “ the 
erection of a loft in the middle aisle for the 
singers to sit in.” No payment was ever made 
them for their services on Sundays, and at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century their 
application for payment for attending the 
Visitation annual service was met by an 
allowance of 10s., instead of the 5s. that had 


13 ty Percy Dearmer, Fellow of, King’s College, 
ion, ‘ The Parsons’ Ha 52. 
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hitherto been paid.14 The singers remained | 


content with this princely payment for their 
valuable aid to congregational worship until 
1814, when the amount was raised to 3 
guineas. 

There is little information concerning the 
instruments used by the band or orchestra. 
The bassoon was the most general instrument 
in use in churches, together with the hautboy 
and flute. The only references in the church- 
wardens’ accounts to the purchase of any 
orchestral instruments whatever are in 1811 
and 1823, when a specially convened vestry 
meeting to consider the expenses relative to 
the singing in the church, ordered an out- 
standing bill to Mr. William Rowe for musi- 
cal instruments, books, and candles to be 
paid. An afternoon or evening service with 
the candles fluttering in a draughty church, 
and the orchestra booming must have been 
a real inspiration to the enjoyment and in- 
terest of the service. 

The conductor of the orchestra was the 
parish clerk, with his pitch-pipe,! viol and 
tuning fork. Everyone sang as loud as he 
could, and whether the clerk ever succeeded 
in keeping his choir and orchestra in any 
sort of time and harmony is open to some 
doubt. They all believed themselves, with 
reason, to be the most important officials in 
the church! Did not the psalms make it 
clear: “ The singers go before, and the min- 
strels (which they understood to be both 
minister and orchestra) follow after”? And 
when the era of the barrel-organ commenced, 
and such “organs” were introduced into 
divine worship, the parish clerk was gener- 
ally the only person who understood its 
mechanism, and how to change the barrels. 
Right lustily would he turn its handle to 
start the singers off. 

The present organ of the parish church is 
a fine manual, erected by Mr. Templer in 
1826, and was improved and enlarged in 
1866, and again in 1900. 

But what of the music and_ the 


14 The singing loft must almost certainly be 
another reference to the west gallery under a new 
name, and the north side of the singing loft was 
ordered by the vestry in 1773 to be appropriated 
for the use of the poor, and be put in good repair 


with. 

15 The pitch pipe was a small closed diapason pipe 
with movable graduated stoppers, blown by the 
mouth, and only to be depended upon in vocal 
music for giving the pitch. It. was inferior in 
accuracy to the tuning fork, first invented in 1713. 


standard of singing? England was once 
the musical nation of Europe, until Purit- 
anism for a while killed, or at least placed 
the softest pedal upon, its music. Previous 
to 1500, music as an artistic creation was 
entirely under the control of the Church, re- 
gulated by ecclesiastical authority, and 
Plainsong or “Gregorian chant” its most 
usual expression. Only diatonic melodies 
were permitted in the church, with an occa- 
sional B flat (the ‘“ Lyric semitone” as it 
was called) to soften the harsh tritone. 
Outside the Church the old English folk- 
song was enjoyed, and the oldest and most 
valuable specimen of medieval music known 
to exist anywhere in the world is the 
“Rota” or “Round ”—Summer is icumen 
in— with its words in traditional West 
Country dialect1© At fairs and “ church 
ales,” in gentlemen’s houses and taverns, 
and then during Elizabethan England in the 
theatre and dramatic productions, the art 
and joy of singing was practised, and the 
composers of the secular music of the 


country were the minstrels or waits 
and ballad-makers. Like the  trouba- 
dours and jongleurs of France, and 


the Minnesingers in Germany they wandered 
from village to village, and from shire to 
shire, singing and dancing and accompany- 
ing their songs upon the crude instruments 
of the period. Unlettered, and often re- 
garded as vagabonds, they handed down 
their folk-songs orally from father to son, 
until the invention of printing in 143817 led 
in due course to the printing of the most 
popular songs on broadsides to be sold by 
the pedlars and others. 


The Puritan set against organs and sing- . 


ing meant that the Church singers and in- 


16 D.A.T., xlix, p. 296ff., Devonshire Folk-songs, 
C. H. Laycock. 

17 Devonshire was the fifth English county in 
which the art of printing was practised, and a 
printing press was established by the enterprise of 
the monks of the Benedictine Abbey of Tavistock 
in 1525 or earlier. Caxton and his printing press 
had begun to turn out printed works from c. 1475, 
and after the Dissolution of Tavistock Abbey with 
the other monasteries in 1536-9,.there is no evidence 
of any other printing press in Devon until 1645, 
during the Civil Wars. In that year a proclamation 
was printed at Exeter by Rob Barker and John Bill, 
Printers to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
Printed Apprentice Indenture forms, dating from 
the year 1670 onwards, bearing the names of Exeter 
printers and booksellers, are the earliest printed 
work in the possession of the Church. 
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strumentalists were dispersed, and reduced 
to great poverty frequently. Like the wan- 
dering minstrels they were often despised, 
and termed vagabonds, because they 
frequented the ale houses and taverns 
and markets and fairs, to pick up 
whatever precarious existence therein 
they might. Their repertoire of songs added 
fresh life and tunes to those of the older 
minstrels, and in the writings of Chaucer, 
and the old mystery plays and mimes of the 
Middle Ages, and above all in the 
dramatic productions of the Elizabethan 
Age, English art and music can be seen at 
its highest.18 The Elizabethan Age has been 
described as the heyday of English national 
music, with its great composers such as 
Tallis, Byrd and Orlando Gibbons; true, 
however, as this was for London, it was 
nevertheless the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century that saw the popularisation of 
these new songs and pieces in the country- 
side, and the development of rural orches- 
tras in church and tavern. 

Foik-songs are popular in every country 
and in every age. Devonshire lasses and 
lads have not been wanting in their prac- 
tice and enjoyment of this form of local 
entertainment. A folk-song is a peasant- 
made song, or a song or ballad originating 
with and current among the common people. 
Literally the word means “a song of the 
people made by the people.” Devonshire 
folk-songs are far too numerous to be given 
here; the best collection of purely Devon 
songs and ballads was made by the late Rev. 
Sabine Baring-Gould (author of ‘Onward 
Christian Soldiers,’ and many of the finest 
Church hymns) who was Rector of Lew 
Trenchard, Lewdown, during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century.!9 But many other 
folk-songs were also loved and sung in 
Devon, and it was a Devon man, John Gay 
(1685-1732), who composed the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera.’20 

The true folk-song is always sung in uni- 
son, and usually without any accompani- 

18 R. Conyers Morrell, F.R.GS.,_ F.AS.. 
“Romance of our old Parish Choirs,’ p. 9. 

19 * Songs of the West,’ by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, 4 parts, 1889-91. 

2 Tom D’Urfey (1649-1723), a Devonshi‘e man, 
made a collection of early traditional songs, which 
he published in 1706, and was largely used in Devon. 
Many of the finest hymns in the Church hymn- 

ks are also written by Devonshire writers; cf. 
Toplady, Lyte and Baring-Gould. 


ment. If accompanied, a small instrument 
such as the lute or viol, or in later times the’ 
violin or guitar, and still later the concer- 
tina and accordion—instruments which are 
capable of no more than the thinnest 
harmony—are the best. For the folk-singer 
thought in terms of melody only; he knew 
little of harmony, nor did he feel the need 
for it, as does a cultured musician. Florid 
accompaniment, with rich full chords, and 
much difficult passage work, however appro- 
priate in a modern song, is utterly out of 
place if applied to a folk-song, and destroys 
that simplicity and naiveté which insepar- 
ably accompanies the true folk-song. Folk- 
songs are increasingly popular again to-day, 
after a period in which the so-called moderns 
thought they preferred the popular songs of 
the music hall and dance, due to 
the dearth of the old minstrels, the 
disappearance of the village orchestras, 
and the rapid development of rail- 
ways and broadcasting, which brought 
people into touch with the latest numbers in 
the towns. Devon folk have no cause to 
despise their past musical history, and the 
legacy of the country folk-songs, sung in 
this parish in the days of Merrie England, 
and long before and after, is something for 
which to be very proud. The most popular 
of all is, perhaps, the Devonshire “ county 
anthem” as it has been called—‘ Widde- 
combe Fair ’—with Uncle Tom Cobleigh 
and all!21 
G. WATKINS GRUBB. 


21 I am indebted for much of this chapter to 
* Devonshire Music and Folk-songs,’ by the late 
Charles: H. Laycock, D.A.T., xlix, p. 296. 


. SIX CONFUSED EXITS AND 
ENTRANCES IN THE PLAYS OF 
NATHAN FIELD. 


‘THREE editions! of Nathan Field’s ‘A 

Woman Is a _ Weathercock’ and 
‘ Amends for Ladies’ are available, but by 
modern standards they are all unreliable. 
The purpose of the present notes is to clarify 
six exits and entrances in the plays which 


1 By J. P. Collier (London 1829); W. Carew 
Hazlitt, in Dodsley, ‘Select Collection of Old 
English Plays’ (4th. ed.; London 1874-1876), XI; 
and A. W. Verity, in ‘Nero and Other Plays’ 
(London 1888). 
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these and the seventeenth century editions? 
‘leave somewhat confused. 

1. After the exit of Sir Innocent Ninny 
in Act I, Scene 2,‘ A Woman Is a Weather- 
cock,’ and some disparaging remarks about 
Lady Ninny from Count Frederick, Captain 
Pouts, and Pendant, the following stage 
direction, without benefit of explanation in 
note, appears in Verity’s edition: “| Exit Mis- 
tress WaGTAIL.”5 In this reading Verity is 
following Hazlitt, who has supplied the title 
“ Mistress.” Collier provides for Wagtail’s 
exit here but adds the words “ and Lady ”’ to 
the preceding stage direction, “ Exit Inno.”, 
allowing Lady Ninny to leave the stage with 
her husband. To this alteration serious 
objections may be offered. 

First, the disparaging remarks about Lady 
Ninny are, if more obvious, also more comic 
if they are made while she is still on the 
stage. The emendations of the nineteenth 
century editors take Lady Ninny off too 
soon, Second, as Lady Ninny’s waiting- 
woman, Wagtail most probably accompanies 
her off. Unless we take Wagtail and her 
lady off together after the disparaging 
remarks, we ignore this likelihood and occa- 
sion an unmotivated exit not characteristic 
of Field. Are we to suppose that Field 
intended Wagtail to stand for eight lines to 
hear the remarks about her mistress, and 
then leave for no reason of which the audi- 
ence is informed? It seems much more 
likely that Field kept Lady Ninny on the 
Stage until after the lines about her, then 
provided for her exit along with that of her 
servant. 

That this was Field’s intention may be 
seen from the quarto reading, “ Exeunt Lady 
Wag.”* Collier evidently mistook “ Lady” 
here as an error of address for Wagtail, no 
lady and not addressed as one. Field, who 
prided himself on his knowledge of Latin,® is 
usually careful about agreement between 
verb and subject in his stage directions. The 
plural in “Exeunt’’ seems trustworthy evi- 
dence that Field intended Lady Ninny and 
Wagtail here to leave the stage together. A 
More justifiable emendation than those of 


2 * Weather-cocke’ (London 1612); * Amends ’ 
(London 1618, 1639). 
3 ‘ Nero,’ p. 353. 
C 2:. 
See the dedications, ‘To Any Woman That 


been No Weathercock”’ and “To the Reader,” 
‘Nero,’ pp. 338f., and arity’ s note, p. 338, n. 3. 


Collier, Hazlitt, and Verity would be the 
simple addition of a comma after “ Lady.” 

2. After the double wedding in Act II, 
Scene 2, of the same play, the following 
elaborate. direction occurs: 


Loud Musicke. Enter as from the 

Church, Worldly, Neuill like the Parson, 

Count, Bellafront, Strange, Katherine, 

Sir Inno: Ninnie, Lady Ninnie, Sir 

Abra: Lucida, Wagtaile, Pendant 
Poutes meetes em.6 


Five lines later, however, marginally at left 
near the top of D 4° appear the words, “ Ent. 
Captaine.” To avoid this repetition (for the 
captain spoken of is Pouts), Collier, Hazlitt, 
and Verity silently suppress “Poutes meetes 
em.” 

Here an editor, it is admitted, will do well 
to relegate to notes one of these duplicating 
stage directions; but Collier, Hazlitt, and 
Verity seem to have chosen the wrong one, 
One may plausibly conjecture that an 
accomplished theatre-man like Field 
obtained full theatrical value from this very 
theatrical situation—the confronting .of a 
bride with the false accusation of adultery 
—by providing that Pouts, who has 
threatened revenge, enter in time to let the 
audience see him and enjoy a momentary 
thrill of anticipation before he speaks. 
Such would be the effect of allowing “‘Poutes 
meetes em.” to stand. Without conjecture 
one may say, moreover, that the position of 
“Ent. Captaine.” on the page is that of a 
book-holder’s notation. A text attempting 
to reproduce the finished work of an author 
would do well to print “ Poutes meetes em.” 
and relegate to the notes “ Ent. Captaine.”, 
as more likely to have originated in the 
theatre than with the author. 

3. ‘Amends for Ladies’ opens with a 
debate between Field’s Maid,’ Wife, and 
Widow as to which enjoys the happiest lot. 
On the arrival of Ingen, the Maid’s suitor, 
the Wife and Widow “stand aside.’’® while 
the Maid taunts her lover. The precise 
point at which they leave, however, is indi- 
cated neither in the quartos nor in modern 


6 D 3v; in Verity, ‘ Nero,’ pp. 366f. 

7 Nineteenth-century aan refer to these 
characters as ya Honour, Lady Perfect, and Lady 
Bright. In all his speech dings and in almost 
all his stage directions Field, however, refers to 
a: simply as Maid, Wife, and Widow. 

‘ Nero,’ p. 419. 
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editions. If an editor has the obligation to 
settle such questions, he may find evidence 
for an acceptable solution in the text. 

Bracketed in the margin at right after 
Ingen’s opening lines are the words, “ Meet- 
ing the Wife & Wid.” to whom his lines 
are a greeting. That these characters remain 
for a time on the stage is indicated by 
Ingen’s accusation of the Maid, eleven lines 
below, 


You would fain show these ladies, what a hand 
You hold over your servant... li 


Very probably the Maid’s next speech, fol- 


lowing Ingen’s diatribe against love, “ Did 
you ever | Hear one talk fustian like a 
butcher thus?”!2 is addressed to the Wife 
and Widow. Since the ensuing dialogue 
seems to contain no references to specific 
third persons!3 and exists, in part, to be over- 
heard, without Ingen’s knowledge, it may 
safely be conjectured that the exits of the 
Wife and Widow followed the speech of the 
Maid quoted above. 

4. Crying “ God give him joy, God give 
him joy,’’!4 all the players, if we may accept 
the implication of the quartos, are said to 
leave the stage following Seldom’s announce- 
ment in Act I, Scene 1, of ‘Amends for 
Ladies,’ that Ingen is about to be married. 
The Husband,5 Wife, and Subtle, however, 
obviously remain for the introduction of the 
wife-testing motif which follows. Their 
remaining is, indeed, provided for by a stage 
direction twelve lines later: “ Manent Hvs- 
BAND, WIFE, SVBTLE.”26 The intervening 
lines, however, are assigned by all editions to 
and must have been spoken by the Maid, 
who must have remained for them. There 
seems to be no reason for believing that the 
text here has been corrupted; but confusion 


9 That they do leave the stage we may be reason- 
ably sure from the provision for their re-entrance, 
“Enter Wid- | dow, Wife,” bracketed at right on 
B I", in the quarto of 1618. 

10 A 4", quarto 1618. 
il Nero,’ p. 420. 
12 Ibid 


_ 3 The “ other Ladies ” subsequently mentioned 
is, I take it, a general reference, not limited to the 
Wife and Widow and not an argument that they 
are on the stage. 

14 ‘Nero,’ p. 429. In the quarto of 1618, B 4¥, 
= line is preceded by “‘ Omnes”’ and followed by 
“ Exeunt,” 


15 Not, as I have shown, Sir John Loveall, as the 
character has been called by all who mention him. 
See‘ N. and Q.’ clxxxix (1945), 192. 

16 B 4¥, quarto of 1618. 


as to what probably happened on the stage 
would be avoided if the direction, “ Manent 
HVSBAND, WIFE, SVBTLE” were to be moved 
up to precede the Maid’s speech and 
amended by the addition of the word 
MAID.””!7 

5. In Act IV, Scene 3, of ‘Amends for 
Ladies’ occurs the following direction: 

Enter Ingen looking on his sword and 

bending it, his brother like a man.'8 
Hazitt explains “Man” with a note, “i.e., 
a servant.” Nothing in the serious discus- 
sion of duelling which follows, however, 
suggests that the brother, Frank, is here to 
enter disguised as Ingen’s servant. Frank 
here is said to enter “ like a Man,” rather, to 
differentiate between this and his two pre- 
vious entrances,!9 on both of which he was 
disguised as a woman.20 

6. An exit so confusing as to have resulted 
in an emendation not only to a stage direc- 
tion but also to a line of ‘Amends for 
Ladies ’ occurs in Act V, Scene 2. Disguised 
as a doctor, Ingen along with a parson is 
about to gain admission to the room in 
which the Maid, to avoid an enforced mar- 
riage to the old Count Feesimple, is feign- 
ing illness. In the quarto of 1618 Ingen 
says: 

In Master Parson, it shall be yours I pray, 

The soules Physition should haue still the way.21 
There follows the bracketed stage direction, 
“ Exit Ingen, Parson shuts the doore.” 

Two questions here arise: whether Ingen 
or the Parson exits first, and where the Par- 
son is when he shuts the door. The ques- 
tions are not so academic as they seem since 
they do bear relation to the interpretation 
of the lines. Ingen uses “it” without a 
stated antecedent. The pronoun may refer 
to the honour of going first, perhaps indi- 
cated by a gesture from the actor. If so, the 
line may describe a piece of contemporary 
pantomime in which Ingen offers to let the 
Parson precede him off—an interpretation 


17 Authority for such a liberty with the text in 
respect to stage directions, if authority is needed, is 
Ronald B. McKerrow, ‘Prolegomena for the 
Oxford Shakespeare ’ (Oxford, 1939), pp. 50-52. 

18 G lv, quarto of 1618; ‘ Nero,’ p. 471. 

19 Act II, Scene 3; ‘ Nero,’ p. 444 and Act III, 
Scene 2; ‘ Nero,’ p. 449. ; : 

20 Evidently noticing Hazlitt’s error, Verity prints 
the direction simply as ‘ Enter 1NGEN and 
FRANK.” He does not, however, note his or Hazlitt’s 
es from the quartos. 
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which seems to be borne out by the follow- 
ing line, in which “ way” may be under- 
stood as “ precedence.”’ -Whether the Parson 
accepts and shuts the door after the exit of 
Ingen, or whether he refuses the honour, 
allows Ingen to leave first, and closes the 
door after his own exit, the texts do not 
make clear. The absence of evidence on this 
question, however, would not seem to justify 
emending Ingen’s line, as do Hazlitt and 
Verity, to read “ it shall be yours to pray.” 
This, Verity claims in footnote, “ makes 
better sense than the old reading ‘I pray ’.”%5 
On the contrary, it makes poorer sense. It 
not only is an unwarranted improvement but 
also destroys what may be evidence for a 
piece of authentic contemporary stage busi- 
ness, 


WILLIAM PEERY. 
Mount Holyoke College. 


MARK NAPIER ON MONTROSE. 


THE following letter and characteristic 

note, in the handwriting of Mark 
Napier, the biographer of Montrose and 
Claverhouse, are inserted in a copy of his 
“Montrose and the Covenanters’ (1838) in 
my possession. The letter is of no account, 
but since it accompanies the other piece I 
have thought it proper to print the two 


together. Neither has appeared in print 
before. 
I. 
Wednesday May 2d 1838 
My dear Sir, 


May I beg your acceptance of a copy of 
my Montrose. I have been much in Eng- 
land lately, and latterly paying visits in the 
Country here—or would have paid my 
respects to you and Mrs. Russel before this 
—but will take an early opportunity of 
doing so. 

Meanwhile, with sincere respect & esteem, 


yours 
Mark Napier. 
Il. 
Do the documents I have produced rela- 
tive to the Plot & the Incident throw no new 
light upon the relative characters of Mont- 


22 Italics mine. 
23 ‘ Nero,’ p. 484, n. 1. 


rose and his enemies? _ Is there no new 
view of his character & conduct and of the 
nature of his advice to Charles I obtained 
from the letters I have printed, containing 
Montrose’s own exposition of his principles, 
and also those of his friend & guardian 
Lord Napier—and their mutual advice to the 
King? Let whoever may honour me with 
a review make minced-meat of myself—the 
style of my writing—the plan of my work— 
the shape of my nose. But let the value of 
the documents be fairly canvassed as “ JIlus- 
trations of Montrose and the Covenanters.” 
Do, my dear Sir, stir your prelatic energies, 
and give us such a history of their miser- 
able Presbyterian Humbug as will settle the 
question for ever with every Christian who 
retains his senses. If you do not, I will 
which I would much rather not—as it 
requires more patience and temper to do it 
thoroughly, & with full effect, than I pos- 
sess. I have done something. I have at 
least kicked their bottoms from Dan to Ber- 
sheeba, but, come thou, and take the City, 
lest it be called after my name. They boast 
that Christ, and not the King, is the head 
of their Church! But it is neither—at pre- 
sent, save the mark, it is Sandie Dunlop—or 
Delap. Faugh. 

I forgot to mention that your friend of 
the Cabinet came to this conclusion, that 
Napier of Merchiston per se is not suffi- 
ciently interesting, though connected with 
the history of Scotland in the highest depart- 
ments of letters, and in the most picturesque 
times, to fill a volume, so as to satisfy the 
subscribers to the Cabinet. God help them, 
say I. So I have my MS. still beside me: 
and being occupied with various matters, 
have not attempted to obtain a publisher for 
it, here or in London. I must take an oppor- 
tunity of consulting you on the subject. 

With my best respects to yr. Ladies 

Believe me with sincere regard 
Yrs. Mark Napier. 


In 1834 Napier issued his ‘ Memoirs of 
John Napier of Merchiston,’ etc. (4to. Pp. 
xvi+ 534). His remarks on the “ Cabinet” 
may refer to a shorter Life of the same 
worthy for Oliver & Boyd’s Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, a series of “ popular” 
volumes which appeared between 1830 and 
1849. This assumption, of course, may be 
wide of the mark. 

J. L. Wer. 
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THE PLACE OF PRESBYTERIANS IN 
THE 1798 REBELLION IN IRELAND. 


(See ante pp. 2, 27.) 
‘THE 


four ministers are of very different 
types. Porter and Dickson combined 
considerable learning withdemagogic powers. 
It is impossible to avoid the impression that 
their hearts were in politics and that their 
motives for playing a part ‘in the 1798 
rebellion were mainly political. Both were 
warm friends of Catholic emancipation and 
they were forerunners of the radical Irish 
viewpoint to be reflected by some non- 
Catholics in later national politics. Glendy 
was more representative of the radicalism in 
the social field which was later to find 
expression among orthodox English dissen- 
ters, particularly among the exponents of 
“the Nonconformist Conscience” and the 
radical wing of political liberalism. Birch 
was a definite no-Popery man and it is diffi- 
cult to understand his motives for joining 
the rebels unless it be connected with the 
struggle for the land which so convulsed Ire- 
land at the time, a point underlined in his 
admirable work, ‘Labour in Ireland, by 
the Socialist politician, James Connolly, in 
the important ‘Two Centuries of Irish His- 
tory,’ volume of essays by several authors 
(London 1888), to which Viscount Bryce 
contributed an introduction, as well as by 
many other writers on the subject.25 


2% Teeling, op. cit., p. 208, mentions as_Presby- 
terian ministers exiled as a result of the 1798 re- 
bellion: Acheson of Glenarm, Co. Armagh, “who 
was almost miraculously preserved from public 
execution by the intervention of a superior 
officer’; Dickson; Kilburne of Belfast, Co. An- 
trim; Smythe; Stevelly (sic), a Covenanting mini- 
ster; Simpson of Newtownards, Co. Down; Birch 
of Saintfield; Sinclaire. These men, he describes 
as “long the tenants of the dungeon ” although 
he does not seem be clear on the actual penalty 
ry by Simpson and Birch beyond emigration. 

’Mahon, of Holywood, and two Covenanting 
ministers, Gibson and aha ge | (sic.), fled into 
exile. With the exception of Smyth “‘ who was 
stationed in a pontoons quarter of Co. Derry,” 
the whole list given by Teeling are from the coun- 
ties of Down and Antrim, an interesting comment 
upon the geography of the “Presbyterian rebellion.” 
Telling is not always accurate in his spelling of 
names, Of this list, besides those already men- 
tioned, Witherlow has included several in his bio- 
aa of Presbyterian writers of the period. 

illiam Stavely was Covenanting minister of Ann’s 
Borough, near Belfast, and one of the founders of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Ireland. He 
published two sermons, ‘ Truth Restored,’ a dis- 
cussion of the method of taking religious oaths, at 


There were clearly two motives possess- 
ing the Presbyterians who joined the 1798 
rebellion. The country ministers were 
brought very close to the land question. 
Tithe affected their glebes and they tended 
to look at life through the eyes of farmers. 
Their motives for revolt were akin to those 
of the many Ulster farmers who took to 
arms. It is not without significance that, 
at the end of 1786, a bitter dispute over such 
questions arose between Richard Wood- 
ward, Bishop of Cloyne, and the Presby- 
terians. As a result Barber, a Presbyterian 
minister, wrote his stern reply concerning 
the manner in which tithes were a canker in 
the national wealth by discouraging agricul- 
ture whilst a “high-church” Presbyterian, 
William Campbell, replied, called attention 
to the freedom of America, attacked any 
form of church establishments, and re- 
marked upon the trick of setting Catholics 
and Presbyterians by ‘the ears that tithe may 
be drawn from both sides at the same time 
to support the established church.4 The 
controversy illustrates at least one side of 
the motives which possessed some rebel 
Presbyterians in 1798. At the same time, 
many of the city ministers were moved by 
contemporary radical middle class demands 
for political reform which eased their lot as 


Newry in 1775, and ‘ War Proclaimed and Victory 
Ensured,’ at Belfast in 1795. High tribute was paid 
to him in The Covenanter for January 1865. He 
was grand-uncle to the Rev. J. N. M’Leod of New 
York and father of the Rev. Dr. W. J. ——. of 
Dervock (Witherlow, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 329). 
— has rendered his name incorrectly. The 
Iterary remains of James M’Kinney (not 
M’Kenney as Teeling has it) were a sermon on 
Matt. xxii, 21, ‘ View of The Rights of God and 
Man,’ and a pamphlet on the Perseverance of 
the Saints, of which a second edition was published 
in America in 1833. _ He was a native of Co. 
Derry, educated at Glasgow, and Covenanting 
minister at Dervock. oon ig Ireland in 1793, he 
spent his remaining years forming Covenanting 
congregations in the States of Pennsylvania and 
New York. Dr. Alexander M’Leod was conver- 
ted under his ministry. M’Kinney died 16 Sept. 
1802, and notices of him, together with extracts 
from his sermon and a copy of ihs epitaph were 
published in The Covenanter (cf. nos. for May 
1831 and January 1862). (cf. Witherlow, op. cit., 
vol. ii, p. 336f.) Whilst Teeling’s list is of interest, 
it is not a safe guide. His book is a “ Personal 
Narrative ” of the 1798 rebellion. ‘It was written 
in after years and the author relied too greatly 
upon memory. But the list given by Teeling is an 
interesting comment upon those of more responsible 


writers. 
24 R. B. McDowell: ‘ Irish Public Opinion, 1750- 
1800,’ pp. 120f. 
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ecclesiastical dissenters and were forced. to 


sympathise with the rebellion when Pon- 
sonby and Grattan failed-to carry even a 
moderate measure telling in this direction. 
They were the forerunners of those who, 
with Dr. Montgomery, supported Daniel 
O’Connell at a later date until he changed 
the cry for reform into one for repeal of 
the Union, when, for the most part, they 
became his opponents.2° The two distinct 
types blended into one of a general sym- 
pathy with the United Irishmen so far as 
some minds were concerned. 

Two general points stand out from the 
chapter of history which has been unfolded. 
On the one hand, “ new light” theological 
principles tended more easily to democratic 
political theories than did those of the “ old 
light” though this was not exclusively the 
case. Even Dr. Black, a “ new light” theo- 
logian, was a political liberal until he 
became frightened in. much the same manner 
as did*the poet, Wordsworth. It is also 
significant how many of the “new light” 
men had received their education at Glas- 
gow and casts a reflection at the suspicion 
of Glasgow College later shown by Cooke 
and the orthodox party in the Synod. The 
“new lights” of 1798 were preparing the 
way for the Arian controversy which con- 
vulsed Irish Presbyterianism exactly thirty 
years later and led to the foundation of the 
Remonstrant Synod. On the other hand 
the rebellion went beyond the divisions 
between Catholic and Protestant and rested 
upon a deeper basis even though the reli- 
gious division did come into prominence 
during the rebellion itself and the whole 
battle petered out into a warfare between 
“Orange and Green.” Some Presbyterians 
remained in spirit United Irishmen after 
1798. John Mitchel, minister at Newry and 
father of the 1848 “ Young Ireland” leader 
was of this type. The point serves to re- 
mind us, as is underlined by much later Irish 
political history, that the final problems of 
Irish politics and economics do not rest upon 
religious differences, Many leaders of Irish 
“home rule” 
from Wolfe Tone and Emmet to Thomas 
Davis, Charles Stewart Parnell and Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, have been non-Catholics. 


25 cf. Crozier, o ce. cit., ch. xxiii, where the con- 
troversy between Montgomery and O'Connell is set 
forth in full. 


and radical political parties, 


The point, still relevant to Irish political 
questions, receives emphasis from the 
played by Presbyterians both in the 1798 
rebellion and in the political events which 
finally caused it to break forth. 


Any discussion of subsequent develop- 
ments of a political nature within Irish 
Presbyterianism would be irrelevant to the 
subject yet one or two trends may be 
pointed out. Orangeism had spread beyond 
the established church and had engulfed the 
Presbyterians. It became extremely power- 
ful among the Calvinistic majority who 
were later to look to Dr. Cooke as their 
leader and its power remains there to this 
day. Dr. Montgomery was a Whig re- 
former and no friend of the Orangemen as 
such; the non-subscribing Synods came to 
embody some men of the advanced politi- 
cal principles which had been reflected in 
“new light” quarters prior to 1798. Two 
events affected the Presbyterian political 
tradition. Daniel O’Connell had com. 
menced his career with a demand for poli- 
tical reform and was warmly supported by 
Montgomery and his friends. But they 
turned upon him when O’Connelil, flushed 
with his victory over Catholic emancipa- 
tion, demanded the repeal of the union of 
Parliaments. From this date in 1831, the 
liberal Synod tended to become divorced 
from the more advanced political agitation. 
In the case of the orthodox Dr. Cooke, his 
Tory principles made him into an opponent 
of O’Connell even concerning parliamentary 
reform. When O’Connell turned to repeal, 
Cooke became one of his most bitter 
opponents, In 1841, O’Connell was unwise 
enough to carry his agitation to Belfast and 
announced a monster meeting. Cooke, then 
at the height of his power, at once chal- 
lenged him to debate. The contest did not 
take place but Cooke, who was as much a 
noisy demagogue as O’Connell himself, had 
shattered his power in Belfast.  Presby- 
terian Ireland had accepted unionism and 
Orange principles for the most part; it was 
to do so again as late as 1912 and the draw- 
ing up of the ‘Solemn League and Cove- 
nant’ under Lord Carson. In 1843, O’Con- 
nell’s power was broken by the government 
and the position forged out by Cooke tended 
to become hardened. But there were cross- 
currents and the non-subscribing Synod has 
always included some whose principles were 
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nearer to 1798, looking for a union of 
Catholics and Protestants in a free and 
united Ireland. At the same time, various 
political leaders have kept alive the blend 
of republican “home rule” principles in 
politics and of a liberal episcopalianism in 
religion which in many cases the 1798 
leaders espoused. In a country predomin- 
antly Roman Catholic, and in which much 
Protestantism is commonly identified with 
the unionist politics of the Orangemen, this 
tradition derived from Wolfe Tone and his 
circle has never wholly died out. Perhaps it 
may be said to have received its final appro- 
val in 1937 when an upholder of these 
principles, Dr. Douglas Hyde, by becoming 
the first President of Eire, carried the out- 


look of Tone to the highest office in his 
country, 


APPENDIX: 


At the time of the 1798 rebellion, Lord 
Castlereagh had become Lord Keeper, whilst Lord 
Cornwallis was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. In his 
‘Lives of Lord Castlereagh and Sir C. Stewart ’ 
(Edinburgh, 1861), Sir Archibald Alison sets out to 
portray Castlereagh’s behaviour at the time in the 
most favourable on The family had Presby- 
terian connections (op. cit., vdl. i, p. 7). In later 
years, Castlereagh became a member of the Church 
of England, but his retained interest in the affairs 
of the Belfast Academy seems to show that his 
Irish Presbyterian connections were not forgotten 
(op. cit., vol. iii, p. 199). The family were sym- 
pathetic to reform, and Lord Castlereagh’s father 
was connected with the Volunteer movement of 
1778 (op. cit., vol. i, p. 31). Castlereagh himself 
was outspoken in his demands for Irish parliamen- 
tary reform and for Catholic emancipation, as was 
evinced at his candidature in the famous Down 
election of 1790 (op. cit., vol. i, p. 14ff.). In later 
years, he may have been opposed to English par- 
iamentary reform, but he was always the friend of 
Catholic emancipation (op. cit., vol. iii, p. 191). 
After the Battle of Vinegar Hill and the collapse 
of the rebellion in Ulster, the government was 
embarrassed by the number of prisoners which it 
took. Castlereagh and Cornwallis urged clemency 
= General Lake and did their best from Dublin 

tle to suppress the exercise of cruelties upon the 
rebels, They urged continually. that, whilst the 
tingleaders should be punished to the full, their 
misguided followers should be treated with leniency 
(op. cit., vol. i, p. 56 et seq.). On this basis 
Allison sought to create the memory of a humane 
Castlereagh who dealt with the rebels, and who, in 
this spirit, was the author of the Union of England 
and Ireland in 1800. But, it is significant that 
Allison nowhere mentions the connection of 
Castlereagh with the sinister figure of Dr. Black, 
his acquiesence in the judical murder of the Rev. 
Jas. Porter, or his forgetfulness through the years 
of his father’s friend, the Rev. Dr. W. S. Dickson. 
His former Presbyterian connections only serve to 
underline each of these poinlts. 


impossible to excuse the action of the London mob 


Although it is . 


when they cheered at Castlereagh’s funeral, yet it 
is possible to trace, in his attitude during the Irish 
rebellion of 1798, some of the causes which led 
them to do so. His former reforming principles 
were already gradually disappearing, and he was 
proving himself to be a strange offspring for a 
Volunteer of 1778. Alison has one side of the 
picture, but his estimate is certainly one-sided. 


How far was Castlereagh himself responsible 
for the cruelties exercised in 1798 against the rebels? 
It cannot be doubted that awful atrocities did take 
place with the cognizance of General Lake. This 
point is conceded even by a witness so hostile to 
the rebels as the Earl of Stanhope in his * Life of 
Pitt’ (London: 1862). Excesses were committed 
on both sides: “there were acts of violence com- 
mitted not merely by the peasants against the 
yeomanry and soldiers, but also by the yeomanry 
and soldiers against the peasants” (Stanhope: op. 
cit., vol. iii, p. 107). Terrible cruelties were 
exercised in the search for arms against the sus- 
pected United Irishmen and the peasantry as a whole, 
cottages being pillaged and burned to the ground; 
in some cases, torture was used in order to extort 
confessions or to indicate the whereabouts of 
hidden arms (Stanhope: op. cit., vol. iii, p. 116f.). 
sea this period, Castlereagh was in power. 
Terrible excesses, flogging, the free quartering of 
troops on the countryside, torture and death, were 
indulged in by the military authorities. Stanhope 
remarks upon the humane character of Castlereagh’s 
message to Lake but is unable to cite a single case 


of any further personal intervention on these 
gene matters (cf. Stanhope: op. cit., vol. iii. 
p. 448f.). In 1817, the matter was raised in the 


English House of Commons at a time when 
Castlereagh was extremely unpopular with the 
English radicals. On 11 July 1817, Mr. Brougham 
was speaking concerning the recent suspension of 
Habeas Corpus and he made a bitter attack on 
Castlereagh personally, accusing him of condoning 
some of these acts of cruelty perpetrated in 
Ireland during 1798. Castlereagh denied the 
imputation but excused the loyal as a persecuted 

rty in Ireland at the time, and thus sought to 
justify their behaviour. He spoke sharply of the 
injustice of raising the matter at the distance of 
time which had elapsed. Sir Francis Burdett and 
Mr. Bennett then spoke and supported Brougham. 
Mr. Bennett said: “I do not accuse the noble 
Lord and the Irish Government of having person- 
ally inflicted torture, or having flo their 
miserable victims with their own hands; but I 
accuse them of not only not having punished those 
who were guilty of these enormities, but of having 
singled them out as fit obiects of reward.” He 
went on to speak of the affidavits which he held 
concerning the floggings and the rest which took 
place in Ireland during 1798, and which must have 
been known to Castlereagh. Lord Castlereagh 
replied that he did not consider military flogging 
as torture, but denied that it was used in Ireland 
in 1798. as a means of ‘extracting evidence. Can- 
ning rose to the defence of his old antagonist and 
made reference to those -who had been pardoned 
for the information which. they had given. If the 
legislature considered that the rebellion was twenty 
years buried, the former rebels should adopt_the 
same attitude (Alison: op.cit., vol. iii, p, 52 et 
seq.). Castlereagh had never adopted the attitude of 
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the left-wing Presbyterians whose republicanism had 
the effect on Conolly, Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s 
loyalist uncle, which made his rebel nephew say of 
him, “‘ He concludes all his speeches with cursing 
Presbyterians * (Stanhope, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 103). 
Nor did he fall into line with the policy for the 

cification of Ireland urged by C. J. Fox in the 

glish House of Commons before the rebellion 
which was also the subject of Sir Francis Burdett’s 
maiden speech at Westminster on 23 March 1797 
(M. W. Patterson: ‘ Sir Francis Burdett and His 
Times,’ London, 1931, vol. i, p. 58). He was 
opposed to the pore d of Flood or of Grattan. 
Fundamentally, tlereagh was a loyalist with 
certain reforming views. He would have shr 
with horror from the implicit expression of 
approval given to the Irish rebels by the Duke of 

orfolk at the birthday celebration dinner to C. J. 
Fox op 24 Jan. 1798 (cf. E. Lascelles: ‘ The 
Life of Charles James Fox,’ Oxford, 1936, al 226, 
et seq.). re is no reason for believing that his 
reactions to individual rebels was guided in any 
other way than by these terms. It is admitted that 
he was in authority and that excesses and cruelties 
did take place. His 1817 defence fails to meet the 
whole of the charges. There is no evidence that 
he did more than to send a general plea to Lake 
for humanity. His use of spies and informers pos- 
sibly lends point to the charges of Mr. Bennett 
concerning subsequent promotion of his 
creatures. Castlereagh must have known what was 
notoriously taking place in 1798 on his own door- 
step in Downshire. Once again, the figures of 
Porter and Dickson provide an indication towards 
forming a judgment. In the view of the present 
writer, Castlereagh cannot be wholly acquitted of 
condoning the acts of barbarism which were used 
to terrorise the country and thus make possible 
the Union of 1800. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT, 


M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Manchester. 


7 WAIES AND STRAYS” IN PARISH 

REGISTERS.—While on holiday at 
Muncester, Cumberland, I have searched the 
parish registers of this and some of the 
nearby parishes. I have noted some “ waifs 
and strays "—entries relating to persons who 
came from a distance, such as the following: 

Muncester Register. 

Charles Crewe drowned in Esk supposed 
to have come from Chester was buried 29 
Jan. 1752. 

Mr. Richard Reynolds a boarder at 
Ravenglass late of London bur. August 3 


1764. 
Drigg Register. 

Robert Carr mariner cast upon the shore 
within this parish being one of the unfor- 
tunate hands that belonged to the ship 
Westmoreland buried April 22 1778. 


€. Roy HuDLEsTON. 


Readers’ Queries. 


MUNDEVILLE FAMILY, LORDS OR 
GLENGELT AND TINWALD. 
should be pleased to learn whether there is in 
existence a pedigree of this ancient family, 
the first of whom was, I understand, Sir 
Henry de Mundeville. “ This Sir Henry was 
invited by Edward I, on 24 May 1297, along 
with the Scottish nobility, to go on an expe- 
dition with him into Flanders.” In a 
Dryburgh Charter 186 (no date) Sir Henry 
describes Lord Ivon de Veteripont as “ my 
ancestor.” What was the exact relationship? 
The last of the Mundeville lairds of Tin- 
wald, of whom I have a note, is Sir Henry 
de Mundeville, Knight, who was a witness to 
a Charter granted by Maxwell of Car- 
laverock “ about 1407.” Sir Henry was alive 
in 1427. After his death disputes arose 
about his succession. He appears to have 
held not only Tinwald, but also the Temple- 
land of Dalgarnock, and the lands of Mon- 
reith in Wigtownshire. Sir Henry left, so far 
as is known, three daughters: —1. Margaret 
de Mundeville, married to Edward Maxwell. 
2. Janet de Mundeville, married to William 
Hepburn. 3. Elizabeth or Hawyse, married 
to... ? Boyd. 

It is said that the Mundell family of Tin- 
wald, and of Edinburgh, were descended 
from the de Mundevilles. Is there any 
foundation for this statement? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


PHILIP DE PRENDERGAST: DE 

QUINCEY.—Philip de Prendergast (died 
1226), ancestor of the family of Lord Gort, 
married Maude, daughter and heiress of 
Robert de Quincy, by his wife, a daughter 
of Richard de Clare, Earl of Pembroke 
(Strongbow). | Who were the parents of 
Robert de Quincy? And was he a brother 
of the Saher de Quincy who married 
Matilda, dau. of Simon de St. Liz, Earl of 
Northampton? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


MORY. — What is the origin of this 


surname; is it derived from Mont- 
gomery, and what is known of the early 
members of the family? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


Aucusr 10, 1946, 
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CLERKENWELL STREET 

NAMES.—Revisiting recently a once 
familiar neighbourhood 1 was disappointed 
to find that the upper part of Rosoman 
Street had been renamed Amwell Street, of 
which it is a continuation. Mogg’s map of 
1820 shows that Rosoman Street began at 
Corporation Row, by what was then known 
as Clerkenwell Close, and ended at Exmouth 
Street. Beyond, towards Sadler’s Wells, was 
all fields, traversed by a lane which was 
afterwards named Upper Rosoman Street 
and is so shown in Cruchley’s map of 1833. 
By this time the west side was completely 
built up and the east side partly so, Myddle- 
ton Square had been formed, and many 
houses built in the district round. In Rey- 
nolds’s map of 1847 the whole street was 
named Rosoman Street, but I have found 
the “upper” in maps of a later date. The 
fact, however, remains that the part now re- 
named Amwell Street had been known as 
Rosoman Street, or Upper Rosoman Street, 
since its formation and for over a century 
had never borne any other name. Moreover 
the part renamed is the nearer to Sadler’s 
Wells theatre, which still, I believe, embodies 
parts of the original building erected by 
Rosoman in 1765. 

There have been other changes in the 
names of streets in this neighbourhood. The 
upper part of Lloyd Street is now Lloyd 
Baker Street, Bond Street is Cruikshank 
Street, and Margaret Street is Margery 
Street. No doubt these changes were made 
for postal reasons, though the old names 
can have given little trouble. 


S.R. 


‘RELIGIO CLERICI,’ 1821.—I have re- 
cently become possessed of a copy of: 
*Religio Clerici’ | Two Epistles | By A 
Churchman | with notes. | A New Edition: 
to which is now added, by the same author, 
| A Parson’s Choice | Of Town Or Country : 
| An Episle To A Young Divine. | London, 
| John Murray, Albemarle Street. | 1821.’ 
_lam desirous of obtaining any informa- 
tion regarding this book, which is a satirical 
poem at the expense of the Established 
Church. I am anxious to discover the 
authorship and should be grateful for any 
information relevant to the book. 


F. M. AMPHLETT. MICKLEWRIGHT. 


BERNARD DE MANDEVILLE.—Prior 

to the war I was engaged in a study of 
the work of Bernard de Mandeville, author 
of ‘ The Fable of the Bees,’ in the course of 
which a number of yet unresolved problems 
arose concerning the Mandeville canon. I 
am now resuming my study, and wish to 
appeal to readers for assistance in the fol- 
lowing matters: 

“The Pamphleteers. A Satyr,’ London 
1703. According to Halkett & Lang (vi, 
414), an advertisement in the Whig Flying 
Post for 17 June 1703, states that this poem 
is “ by the author of Some Fables after the 
familiar method of Mr. De La Fontaine "— 
ie., by Mandeville. I wish to determine the 
whereabouts of a copy of this issue of the 
Flying Post, and, if possible, to obtain a 
photostatic copy. No copy is owned by the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, the London 
Library, or the‘libraries of the United States. 
The editors of Halkett & Laing also have 
been unable to assist me. 

In the dedication of his burlesque poem 
‘Typhon,’ Mandeville refers to Scarron’s 
dedication of some of his poems to his sis- 
ter’s little dog: “ And another merry Fellow 
on the same account craved the Patronage 
of a Lady’s Monkey.” I have been unable 
to identify the poem dedicated to a monkey. 
Probably it is French. 


DANIEL GIBSON., 
Associate Professor of English. 
Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Penn, U.S.A. 


DIARY OF JOHN KNYVETON: SUR- 

GEON (see clxxx. 76).—The late Mr. 
J. PAUL DE CasTRO (at above reference), held 
the opinion that this diary was fictitious, 
basing his belief on an examination of the 
first volume. His conclusions were not 
challenged at the time. Have similar tests 
been applied to subsequent volumes? 


MALYN(S).—In Bernard Burke’s ‘ Remin- 

iscences, Ancestral, Anecdotal, etc.’, p. 
349, is mentioned the wedding of Mr. Ynyr 
Burges, of East Ham (eighteenth century): 
“Sunday last was appointed for our appear- 
ance at church, where we were attended by 
the two Miss Malyns (each £20,000 for- 
tune).” Who were these ladies? 


os H. D. 
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NUMEROLOGICAL INEXACTITUDE? 

—lIs any information available to show 
the derivation of an astonishing numero- 
logical formula (attributed to a native sooth- 
sayer after Majuba, 1881) for ascertaining 
the years in which England was likely again 
to be involved in major wars? 

Brief allusion to it was made in a letter to 
one of the larger National dailies in, or 
about August 1939, but elicited no comment. 
The formula is commendably brief: to each 
year that witnesses the formal conclusion of 
a peace treaty after a war in which Eng- 
land has been a principal contestant, add the 
sum of its digits; the result will give the year 
in which will occur the next major outbreak 
of war involving England. Some convincing 
results are obtainable in applying the formula 
to the three years 1881 (Peace after Majuba), 
1902 (Vereeniging), and 1919 (Versailles). 


L. R. B. 


(CHANGED LONDON.—About what date 

were the Middlesex House of Correc- 
tion, Farringdon Road, the House of Deten- 
tion in Woodridge Street, and the old Spa- 
fields Chapel in Exmouth Street, Clerken- 
well, demolished? When was Rosebery 
Avenue formed? 

Grimaldi was baptised in the Spafields 
Chapel. What has become of the registers? 
Where were the bodies removed to when 
the adjoining burying ground was built over? 
Were any people of note buried there? 


c. 


NAMES OF HOUSES IN QUOTATION 
MARKS.—I have often noticed that 
the less educated portion of our nation, when 
addressing envelopes, put the names. of 
country houses, villas, etc., in quotation 
marks. Are they taught so to do at school? 
and is this a class distinction? The Oxford 
University Press, in their Rules for Com- 
positors, give no authority for the practice. 


Rs 


[In their King’s English (1906, and re- 
printed seventeen times since), the Brothers 
Fowler give as an example of unnecessary 
quotation-marks: 


John Smith, Esq., ‘‘ Chatsworth,’ Melton Road, 
Leamington. The implication seems to be: living 


in the house that sensible people call 164 Melton 
Road,. but one fool ‘likes to call Chatsworth.—Ep.] 


BOSWELL'S ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON (see 
clxxxv. 379; exc. 260).— 

26. Mr. Sympson (ii. 539).—In 1750 an 
edition of ‘The Works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher’ “with notes critical and explana- 
tory by the late Mr. Theobald, Mr. Seward 
and Mr. Sympson” was published in ten 
volumes: volumes v-viii and part of volume 
ix were “printed under the inspection of 
Mr. Sympson of Gainsborough.” We know 
a good deal about Lewis Theobald and the 
Reverend Thomas Seward, but who was: 
“Mr. Sympson of Gainsborough ”? 


L. F. Powe 


"THEATRE LIGHTING. — About what 

date did electric lighting replace gas on 
the stage in London theatres? I believe 
that Irving was late in adopting it at the 
Lyceum Theatre as he could not reconcile 
himself to the change. 

Can any old playgoer explain how such 
effects as “ dimming ” and the “ black out” 
were obtained with gas? What precautions 
were taken against fire in the flies and wings 
in those days? 

A. C. E. 


QLD DOG TRAY RHYME.—Can any- 
one enable me to trace the origin and 
the exact words of the lines beginning: 
“Old Dog Tray was ever faithful. 
Old Dog Tray was ever kind,” etc? 


E. L. 


FYRENCH SOURCE WANTED.— 

Voltaire is said to have said to Vauvenargues: 
“Tt is the part of a man like you to have preferences 
but no exclusions.” What was the original French 
and where can I find it? w.BF 


SOURCE OF QUOTATION .—Where, in H. de 
Bournier’s works, is the following to be found? 
“Tout homme a deux pays: le sien et la France.” 


E. L. 


UTHOR AND SOURCE WANTED.— 
1. “. . . predestined and elected phrase 
at has lain bound long nights and days 
Until it wore when once set free 
Immortal pellucidity.” 
(Rev.) P. G. HoLpen. 
2. “ Then ‘fill up your glasses again and again 
No thought of sadness or sorrow, 
For life has its pleasures as well as its pain, 
So we'll joyfully drink to to-morrow.” 


S. H. Harper. 
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Replies. 


THE NEW PAPWORTH 
(cxe. 269.) 


READERS of ‘N. and Q.’, need not fear 

~ the posthumous influence of the late Mr. 
Fox-Davies on this work. Nothing could 
be farther from the mind of the editors than 
the exclusion of coats because they have not 
been granted or approved by one or other 
of the British Offices of Arms. On the con- 
trary, they are anxious to include, so far as 
humanly possible, all British arms, and they 
regard user as at least as good a qualification 
as Official record. Nor are the editors un- 
aware of the importance of those sources of 
which MR. GREENING LAMBORN’S paper gives 
such pertinent and valuable illustrations. So 
long ago as April 1940 the President of the 
Society of Antiquaries appealed to local 
Antiquarian Societies and their members for 
help in the collection of material for the new 
Papworth. He then suggested that they 
should draw up schedules of heraldic mate- 
rial in and relating to their own districts and 
he placed first among the types of material 
to be borne in mind “Arms on tombs and 
buildings.” Other types of material to 
which he referred are: (ii) Arms on seals; 
(iii) Heraldic manuscripts and special collec- 
tions in public or private hands; (iv) Existing 
catalogues or accounts of any of the above. 
In this connection the editors cannot refrain 
from expressing their disappointment at the 
apparent lack of response to that appeal. It 
is true that a gratifying number of indivi- 
duals have come forward and are actively 
helping in the collection and transcription of 
material (the index now contains over 
140,000 cards), but the editors have not been 
informed of any organised attempt, by or 
under the aegis of any local society, to sche- 
dule or collect local material. Nor has the 
special appeal which the editors made a few 
years ago in respect of heraldic badges 
(clxxxv. 346) elicited a single reply. 

As for the fourth paragraph of Mr. 
GREENING LAMBORN’S letter the editors 
would like to say that they have already 
received much help, and they confidently 
hope to receive much more, both from the 
Royal Commissions on Historical Monu- 


ments in England and in Wales and from 
the National Buildings Record. 


H. STANFORD LONDON, 


, Assistant Editor of the new Papworth. 
Society of Antiquaries 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, W.1. 


‘THE OLD MERSEY STEAM-TUGS 
(cIxxxviii. 165, 239).—I recently came 
across a book with the title, ‘ Birkenhead 
Priory and The Mersey Ferry, from Medie- 
val Days.’ There is no title page, nothing to 
suggest who is the author or publisher. It 
appears to have been printed and bound spe- 
cially for the author who was interested in 
the history. The printing is on one side of 
the paper only. Probably published shortly 
after 1923 as statistics go up to that year. 

This history says there is abundant 
evidence that from the early thirteenth cen- 
tury there was a system of conveying people 
across the river, and on the Cheshire side 
from a point near Birkenhead Priory, now 
“Woodside.” Amongst those who engaged 
in “ Ferryage ” was the Prior, and it is sug- 
gested that owing to want of foresight by 
the Liverpool authorities the valuable ferry 
rights both ways passed into the monk’s 
successors in title, the Corporation of 
Birkenhead. 

At the Forest Court for Wirral in 1357 
the Prior produced the licence of 1318 and 
the grant of 1330 in defence of his Ferry 
Claims when the Earl of Chester’ claimed 
that the Prior ought not to have the Ferry 
because building houses by the Priory and 
running a Ferry were to the injury to the 
game in the forest. The Prior won his case 
as far as the ferry was concerned. 

There is reference to a petition (undated 
but probably about 1325), made by the bur- 
gesses of Liverpool to the King calling 
attention to the common ferry of the town 
and stating that Liverpool was so deep in 
mire that neither carts nor horses could pass 
in winter time without risk of great damage. 
The burgesses asked for a grant of “ pav- 
age ” for the repair of the town for a period 
of seven years or more. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies there appears to have been continuous 
strife between the various interested parties, 
in fact, all along to the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Steam vessels were first used in 1815. 

In 1844 many steam ferries had distin- 
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guishing signs carried at the masthead which 
enabled passengers to find their boat at a 
glance: “W” for Woodside, a “ Fox ” for 
Eastham, a “ Star” for the Rock Ferry boat, 
a “ Ball” for Birkenhead, and the Egremont 
boat had a black and white funnel. 


T..G. Scott. 


(COUNTESS GUICCIOLI (cxe. 190).— 

With reference to the interesting note 
by Mr. D. B. GreGor, on letters by Coun- 
tess Guiccioli, and especially to the Adden- 
dum to the article (concerning the expressed 
desire of the Countess that in the announce- 
ment of her marriage to the Marquess de 
Boissy, in 1847, her acquaintance with Byron 
should not be mentioned), the following 
anecdote is worthy of mention. 

The Marquess, living in Paris with his 
wife, used to introduce her in a courageous 
way, as follows: “Ma femme, ancienne 
maitresse de Lord Byron” (my wife, former 
mistress of Lord Byron). 

D. CACLAMANOS. 


GRANTS OF PUBLIC ARMS AFTER 

1915 (exe. 259; exci. 20).—The Borough 
of Epsom and Ewell, incorporated in 1937, 
obtained a grant of arms the same year as 
follows: Per chevron vert and arg. in chief 
two horses heads erased or, in base two bars 
wavy az. Motto, None Such. These arms 
which were designed by the late Rev. E. E. 
Dorling, F.S.A., are admirably simple, 
although for some tastes there are perhaps 
too many tinctures. 

L. M. W. 


Hertfordshire County Council. Barry of 
eight azure and argent, on an inescutcheon 
or, a hart conchant proper. Above the 
shield a mural crown or, supporters, two 
harts proper, attired or, collared or, with a 
pendant of the arms of St. Albans. azure a 
cross saltire or. Motto, Trust and Fear Not. 
These arms were granted at the expense of 
Sir Nall Cain, Sheriff of Herts in 1925. The 
motto is his. 

Borough of Hertford. Hertford was offi- 
cially recognised in 1925 as an Honor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, the only other Honor 
in England being that of Launceston of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. The arms of Hertford 
Borough blazoned as in the Heralds Visita- 
tion, 1634, were argent a hart proper lodged 
resting on water proper. Now a badge was 


granted in addition, within a chaplet of red 
(Lancastrian) roses, a stag’s head cabrashed 
proper between the attires an escutcheon or, 
charged with three chevronells (the arms of 
the earls of Clare and Hertford). In 1937 in 
order to complete the achievement, sup- 
porters and a motto were granted to the 
Borough arms. Supporters, lions ermine of 
the arms of the Marquis of Salisbury, as 
High Steward of the Borough, differenced by 
being gorged with a chain gules with escut- 
cheon of the arms of the earls of Clare and 
Hertford, as above. Motto, Pride in Our 
Past, Faith in Our Future. 


H. C. ANDREws. 


RAILWAY SIGNALS (cxc. 260; cxci. 21). 
In ‘The Dickens Encyclopaedia’ by 
Arthur L. Hayward (1924) it is said that “ the 
‘ Railway shutting a green eye and openinga 
red one’ has been the subject of much en- 
quiry and of many ingenious theories. The 
simplest and most obvious explanation, how- 
ever, is the correct one. It was a miStake,a 
slip of the pen. This is a classic instance 
among railway experts of how one of the 
most careful of writers can make a glaring 
mistake. At no time and on no line was red 
ever an all-clear signal.”” Nevertheless, when 
in 1931 my father, the late Mr. C. TYNDALL 
WULCKO, raised this same query in ‘N. and 
Q.’ (see clx. 191, 341; clxi. 124, 194) Mr 
ARTHUR W. MakKS writing at the third re- 
ference categorically stated that “ Red for 
all clear, Green for danger, were correct sig- 
nals at time when ‘ Our Mutual Friend ’ was 
written (1865).” 1 think it is very probable 
that in the early days of railways, when there 
were numerous little lines different signals 
were used for starting and stopping trains. 
It would surprise me very much if railway 
officials in different parts, of the country 
unanimously decided that red, for example, 
should signify danger, but it is probably too 
much to hope for that any record exists of 
the codes adopted on the different lines. 
Little details of that sort are soon forgotten, 
or pushed out of recollection by changed 
practice, and officials would genuinely think 
that the later practice had always been oper- 
ative. In 1865 Dickens was living at Gads- 
hill, and if one knew what railways were 
operative in Kent at that time, and what 
their signal practice was, one might solve 
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this query. On the other hand, it might have | 


been a Slip of the pen, as has been 
suggested, or it might have been some 
vague recollection from his  subcon- 
scious mind of some incident of his 
younger days. How many of us bother to 
check things we think we know well? 


LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 


A POLISH REFUGEE AND THE SHAH 

OF PERSIA (clxxxix. 244; exe. 62, 123). 
—In my note at the last reference the title 
of the second pamphlet published by Count 
Valerian Krasinski in 1854 was inadver- 
tently omitted. In line 39 on page 124 the 
words “and Russia and Europe; or the 
probable consequences of the present war’ 
should be inserted afer “ war.” 


LAURANCE M. WULCKO. 


(CENSUS OF EXTANT COLLECTIONS 
OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL PLAY- 
BILLS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY (cxc. 222, 283; cxci. 20).—Hertford. 
In the collection of playbills at the Hertford 
Museum are three of the eighteenth century. 
1783. 18 March. Samuel Foote’s comedy, 
Mayor of Garrat or the Disbanded Major, 
and a farce, Cross Purposes. At the White 
Horse Inn theatre. 

1796. 15 Jan. Busy Body, a comedy, and 
Village Lawyer, a farce. At the Bull Inn 
theatre. 

1796. 15 Jan. The Death of the Queen of 
France, a play, and Old Maid, a farce. At 
the Bull Inn theatre. 

H. C. ANDREWS. 


Richmond (Surrey) Public Library con- 
tains a large collection of playbills of the 
old Richmond Theatre, built in 1765 and 
pulled down in 1884. The playbills range 
from the 1760's to late in nineteenth century, 
and are of interest as all the great actors and 
actresses of the period played there. There 
is also a collection of items relating to 
Edmund Kean, who died in 1833 in the cot- 
tage adjoining the theatre and he is buried 
in Richmond Parish Church; these items 
include many portraits of Kean in his vari- 
stage characters. 

A. CECIL PIPER, 
(formerly Borough Librarian of 


Richmond). 


FAIR ROSAMOND (exci. 16).—There is a 

long list of editions of * The History of 
Fair Rosamond, Mistress to Henry Il” in 
the British Museum catalogue, including one 
printed by T. Norris in 1717. Norris is 
known to have been a printer at the Looking 
Glass on London Bridge between the years 
1695-1732. 

Fair Rosamond, of course, can be identi- 
fied as a real personage. She was Rosamond 
Clifford, daughter of Walter de Clifford, and 
died about 1176; see an account in the 
*D.N.B.” Many references to her associa- 
tion with Henry II are to be found in the 
early chroniclers, and an amazing spate of 
popular romances, chap-books, and ballads 
describing her life appeared in the early 
years of the eighteenth century and later. 


T. MURGATROYD. 


. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE ” (clxxx. 379, 

448)—In these brief notes on Jane 
Austen’s title, examples were given from 
Jeremy Taylor, Gibbon and Mrs. Thrale. It 
now seems that the phrase was familiar 
much earlier. Writing to his friend James 
Wadsworth in Spain, Bishop Joseph Hall 
urges him, before changing his religion, “ to 
lay down first of all pride and prejudice ”; 
the letter was printed some years later in 
Hall’s ‘ Epistles ° (Decade VI, 5, 1610). Al- 
though I can find no support in ‘O.E.D.’ it 
seems clear that the phrase had passed into 
the language before the time of Gibbon and 
Fanny Burney. 

H. W. CRUNDELL. 


HOMAS HORTON OF NEWCASTLE 
(clxvi. 461; cxc. 240)—In the Central 
Free Library, New Bridge Street, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne 1, there is a transcript of the 
parish register of St. Nicholas, from which 
it would be possible to discover whether 
Thomas Horton was baptised there in 1759. 
There is also a number of eighteenth century 
directories of the town, from which it might 
be possible to find out whether there was a 
John Gillespie, breechesmaker, at the sign 
of the Golden Fleece in Sandgate in 1771. 
Thus the first two statements in the account 
might be verified, though of course they 
would not prove that Horton was ever at 
Kishm. 


M. H. Dopps. 
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The Library. 


James Hurnard, a Victorian Character, being 
Extracts from ‘ The Setting Sun.’ Selected 
and arranged by G. Rostrevor Hamilton. 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) 


HE grisly army of literary resurrection-. 
men will find no reason to lick their 
chops over this book, for Mr. Rostrevor 
Hamilton found a very lively old gentleman, 
not a mouldering corpse, when he took 
James Hurnard’s 10,000-line autobiographi- 
cal poem ‘The Setting Sun’ from the 
shelves of the London Library a few years 
ago and read it with more appreciation than 
it had probably received since it was first 
published in 1870. That appreciation he 
now passes on in this selection of passages. 

James Hurnard was born near Chelmsford 
in 1808; spent the years from 1819 to 1824 
in the United States with his father and 
mother, brother and two sisters; returned 
with them to England and assisted in the 
family brewery business in Colchester until 
his father died in 1866; married in 1867, the 
year in which he started to write ‘ The Set- 
ting Sun’; and died in 1881. He was a 
Quaker Radical, with a liberal concern for 
public affairs and numerous other matters, 
and with a great deal of intelligent and 
shrewd curiosity about the doings of himself 
as well of his contemporaries. 

Though his poem is written in pedestrian 
blank verse which never strikes out so much 
as a spark of poetic fire, he nevertheless 
brings off a minor miracle by holding the 
reader’s attention through long stretches of 
a commonplace recital. The feat is as sur- 
prising as if a season-ticket holder were to 
encounter on the 8.15 a B.B.C. announcer 
endowed with the magnetism of the Ancient 
Mariner but unable to emancipate himself 
from the style of the daily news-bulletins, 
The news-bulletin analogy at once breaks 
down, however, for Hurnard is frequently 
incisive and sometimes as nearly vituperative 
as any good Quaker possibly could be: 

One of the rampant scandals of our time 

Is the rude way we manage our elections. 


t can be more debasing and degrading 
For — to soil their fingers with 


His great asset is his forthrightness, the sin 
cerity which cuts through pretence and 
humbug and chicanery with as little hesita. 
tion as the guillotine severs heads. Hurnard 
had the advantage of us in living at a time 
when an Englishman could still speak his 
mind about other nations without calling up 
from the vasty political deep that gibbering 
present-day bogy—an “international inc. 
dent.” The admiration which Hurnard now 
evokes comes largely from the conviction he 
arouses in us that no meanly opportunist 
considerations could ever have stifled his true 
opinions. No Victorian equivalent of such 
a question as “ Will the Loan go through?” 
would have prevented his writing: 


The great American nation loll their heads 
From side to side, and talk about themselves 
As the only really free enlightened people, 
Deeming themselves quite equal to us English, 
If not, in fact, a trifle in advance — 

An innocent bit of national rivalry ; 

But this is a physical impossibility : 

The sun himself decides the little question, 
They being inevitably five hours behind us. 


Hurnard was equally ready to lambaste Eng- 
lishmen when he saw cause, yet he could 
also say 


An Englishman may well be proud of England, 

And love it better than all other lands. 

In short, James Hurnard was a true-bort 
Englishman of the genuine Defoe stamp. 
Some still hold that this is a breed we can- 
not afford to let die; and the spirit of the 
breed certainly lives in the full and common 
sensible, the humorous and in many respects 
delightful, pages of ‘The Setting Sun.’ If 
the poem is prosaic, so is a loaf of bread; 
and since Mr. Rostrevor Hamilton has put 
us on a ration, it would not be surprising if 
Hurnard were now to achieve under the 
counter the fame which so long eluded him 
on the upper shelves. 


CorRRIGENDA. 


At ante, p. 9, col. i, 1. 47, for “ Nov. 1720, At 
ministration” read Nov. 1720, Administration; 
11, footnote, tor “ ante, p. 81” read “ cxc. 81 i 
rp. 12, col. 2. 1. 20, for “* acquired by him from 
read acquired by him (from; p. 13, col. 2, ll. 35, & 
for “ John Bloxham Junior” read John Blo 
Junior,; p. 15, col. 1, 1. 48, for “ forebit ” 


fovebit. 
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